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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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HENRIETTA ST. LEGER.—A Historiette. 
( Concluded.) 


HENRIETTA remained in a state 

of the most anxious suspense. It now, 
for the first time, occurred to her, that 
this might be but a stratagem of D’Ar- 
cy’s to get her into his power, and she 
every moment expected him to enter 
the apartment. Her terrors were soon 
removed: her conductress returned, 
leading in a young woman, whose pallid 
countenance shewed the traces of deep 
distress, and the most winning loveli- 
ness: in her hand she held a blooming 
boy of two years old, who seemed vain- 
ly endeavouring to support her feeble 
steps. She clasped her hands together 
as Henrietta rose from her seat, and, as 
the tears trickled fast down her cheeks, 
would have bent her knees to the 
ground; but Henrietta sprung forward, 
caugnt her in her arms, and, placing her 
on a seat, used her utmost endeavours 
to keep her in a state of sensibility. As 
soon as the young woman revived, she 
ordered the attendant to withdraw, and 

turning to Miss St. Leger, addressed 

her with a tone of voice so sweetly 

plaintive, as touched her to the heart. 

* You behold, Madam,” said she, ** an 

unhappy woman, who can now claim 

no other name than that of Maria. I 

have disgraced my family by my un- 

fortunate attachment, and now deserv- 

edly suffer the pangs of retribution.— 

My father was tutor to the Chevalier 

Duivur. Educated together, it is not 


tion for him with my earliest infancy, 
which he as ardently returned. The 
death of my dear parent soon left me 
wholly dependant upon his bounty, and 
I was the victim of my gratitude to 
him. I thought of no time beyond the 
present, and hoped for no establish- 
ment but what I shared with him.— 
Early in life left to the guidance of his 
own inclination, pleasure deluded him 
from the paths of honour, and I soon 
found that his attachment to me was 
but of a transient nature, and such as 
he considered very lightly. Death 
would have been more welcome to me 
than his indifference ; yet I was fated 
to endure it, and learnt that the dignity 
of his family name demanded that he 
should marry another. You, Madam, 
became the object of his adoration ; the 
poor, weak Maria was no longer remem- 
bered ; and this dear infant saw the light 
without a father’s smiles to welcome it 
into existence! Still, in all my affliction, 
I had a friend: the excellent Count 
D’Arcy visited me frequently. His 
friendship for my still-loved Albert ex- 
tended itself to me; yet he was too 
generous and noble-minded to disturb 
your happiness with what might be con- 
sidered only as the result of a selfish 
view. He visited me, assisted me with 
money, for I had long refused to re- 
ccive any pecuniary favour from Albert, 
and gave me advice and consolation.— 
From him [I learnt your approaching 
marriage. It was an event I had long 








wonderful I imbibed the tondest affec- 


| determined never to survive; and I sent 
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for you now, Madam, to bequeath this|jed the celebration of their union, and 
infant to your care :—condescend to} parted from them with a calmness, the 


plead its cause to its unkind father !—| 
It is the last request of a dying wretch, | 
who will no longer interrupt vour hap-' 
piness.” As Maria concluded, she sunk | 
upon her knees, as imploring pity; while} 
Henrietta, with streaming eyes, plaved 
herself beside her, and vowed she would 
never partthem. After much expoustu- 
lation, she prevailed upon the fair suf- 
ferer to return with her in the carriage ; 
and, by the way, Henrietta tenderly en- 
deavoured to fortify her mind against, 
the approaching interview with Albert. | 
During the absence of Henrietta he had | 
shut himself up closely in his chamber, 
and would not speak to any one. A/| 
message from Henrietta soon recalled) 
him, and she vresented Maria to him,| 
with a dignity that surprised all present. 
“This Lady, Sir,” said she, with as- 
sumed composure, “ you have greatly 
injured ;—you have also deceived me. 
It is ancedless confession for me to 
say, how much felicity I once promised 
myself in an union with you: circum- 
stances are materiaily altered; think me 
not so base as to found my happiness in 
the wretchedness of another. What- 
ever affection I might once have felt for 
you, be assured it would quickly change 
into abhorrence and contempt, were 
you to refuse doing justice to an peel 
ble girl, whose artless affections you 
have abused. The only compensation 
you can now make for the baseness 
with which you designed to act towards 











me, is, by restoring her to happiness. 
Sce your beauteous child, too !—do not} 
its innocent looks speak to your heart, 
and make you wonder at your cwn mad- 
ness? As tor myself, | am determined 
to set you the example of self-command, 
by assuring my dear father, that my 
hand shall now be entirely at his dis- 
posal.” ‘Lhe magnanimity of her con- 
duct awed the guilty Albert into vene- 
ration, and he embraced his long de- 
serted Maria with tenderness, entreat- 
ing only that Henrietta would bless them 





lary to that of those around us. 








with her friendship. Henrictta hasten- 


result of conscious rectitude. As soon 
as she could recover trom the shock 
her spirits had sustained, she yielded to 
the Baron’s request to recal D’Arcy. 
His amiable conduct endeared him to 
her, and the want of personal attractions 
ceased to be a consideration. Convinc- 
ed of her former error, she made atone- 
ment by the kindest attention to D’Ar- 
cy, who became her husband, after a 
short period had elapsed, to the heart- 
telt satisfaction of the Baron. 
—__—- 
TO THE PRIMROSE, 
By J. Mayne. 

By murm’ring Nith, my native stream, 
Ive hailed thee with the morning’s beam ; 
Woo’d thee among the falls of Clyde, 
On Levins’ banks, on Kelvin’s side ; 
And now on Hanwell’s flow’ry plain, 
I welcome thy return again. 
At Hanwell! where romuntic views, 
And sylvan scenes invite the muse, 
And where, lest erring man should stray, 
Truth’s blameless teachers lead the way ; 
Some tenant of the peaceful glade, 
Emblem of virtue in the shade, 
Rearing thy head to brave the storm, 
‘That would thine innocence deform ! 
Of all the flow’rs that greet the spring, 
Of all the flow’rs the seasons bring, 
‘To me, while doom’d to linger here, 
The lowly primrose, shall be dear! 
Sprung like a primrose in the wild, 
Short like the primrose, Marion smiled ; 
The Spring that gave thy blossoms birth, 
‘Vore them forever from the earth ; 
Nor leti, al! me one bud behind, 
To tranqguillize a parent’s mind ; 
Save that swect bud which strews the way, 
Biest hope ! to an eternal May ! 


—————— 


How few persons are there who can 
be looked up to as models in respect to 
good breeding, which is little less than 
a cardinal virtue, and, when emanating 
from the heart, fully merits this title, 
being at all events the best and most 
innocent semblance of virtue. ‘The ba- 
sis of good breeding, is, that our own 
immediate gratification is to be second- 


Now 


when in any society this principle is 
universally adhered to, no one is a loser, 
cach one gives and receives in turn, 
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while conscious superiority elevates the 
whole and renders each apparent sacri- 
fice an internal gratification. It is in 
such a society only, that we can ever 
attain even a temporary realization of 
those beautiful but imaginary pictures 
of a golden age, when each individual, 
regardless of his own good, only sought 
that of others, for, in lieu of the fancied 
benefits of an unnatural and improbable 
abandonment of self love, by a tempo- 
rary change of its direction within a li-] 
mited, but to a sufficient extent, we 
produce or enjoy results equally pro- 
ductive of happiness. If such be the 
effects of good breeding, who would not 
strive to attain it, but, in order to do 
this, we must have the rare advantage 
of frequenting a society of well bred 
people. It is not by the ‘de gree of their 
virtue, talents, and learning, that we 
discover the extraction of men, for in 
these, by the dint of superior talents, 
they after excel the society wherein 
they have been educated. It is our 
manners which declare our associates ; 
whose co-operation is, in this respect, 
necessary for our improvement. With 
ill bred companies, to preserve our own 
good breeding, even when confirmed 
by long habit, is almost impossible ; 
much less can we, when thwarted by 
those around us, adhere to rules of con- 
duct supported only by precept. Never 
to interrupt and yet constantly to be in- 
terrupied, never to contradict and yet 


1 
sustain repeated contradiction, always 


to yield the best place and never to 
have any but the worst left us, to be 
with those who will keep ali they have 
and take all we give, and yet acquire | 
the habits of good breeding, Would be 
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debt, which, perhaps, concludes he, 
causes many not to discharge theirs for 
fear of a like accident. 
——a 
“ Fish out of Water.” 
However the idea may be smiled at 
by some, yet, [ conceive the above ap- 
pellation might be very well applied to 
many of those persons and things which 
we meet with in our every day walks 
through life. Thus, when we hear of a 
voung lady refusing the hand of a rich 
young suitor—a lawyer returning a fee 
to his client, or a physician withholding 
physic from his patient, are they not all 
ish out of water? When we hear of 
candour over a tea table—a beauty dis- 
gusted with flattery—a poet with a long 
purse, or a political brawler without the 
view of an office, believe me, they are 
Jish out of water. When we find wis- 
dom in a fop—brevity in the law—ho- 
nesty in a gamester—or a serene coun- 
tenance in the husband of a scolding 
wife, what are they, truly, but fish out 
of water. % 
Te 
“OUR FATHERS! WHERE ARE THEY?” 
* Our Father’s! where are they ?” a small spot of 
earth 
Secretes their remains from our sight ; 
Beneath yonder turf in the lonely church yard, 
Vheir eye lids are clos‘d to the light ! 
“ Our Fathers! where are they?” their spirits have 
soar’d, 
To Heav’n’s pure mansions of rest, 
And there. ’midst acircle of angels ihey taste, 
The ethereal joys of the blest ! 
“Qur Fathers! where are they /” their souls 
trom above, 
Watch o’er our earthly employ ; 
F’en there every virtuous deed of their sons, 
Still adds to the heav’nly joy. 
Pursue then ye sons the virtuous paths, 
Your fathers before you have trod, 





more than human nature. From such) 
society as this, such an age of iron, let) 
me fly to that of the first description, 
let me enchain my fancy to an attractive 
model, and bend my juvenile habits to 
a perfect and unalterable conformity. 
Rabelias tells us a story of one Phili- 
pus Placos, who being brisk and hale, 
fell dead, as he was discharging an old 


Assur’d, when life’s taper shall fade, they will 
lead, 
To your Fathers !—to Heav’n !—to God !. 





STANZA. 
Ah! vainly pants my throbbing heart, 
In search of cali repose ; 
No aid, alas! can hope impart 
To mitigate my woes. 
Sad views on every side combine, 
My anguish’d soul to tear; 
Should love’s soft snare my heart ent wine, 
My doom must ke despair. - 
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(The original song of which the foll wing is a 
version, Was, it is said, very popular with the 
roung and gay, in the French army, during | 
their latter campaign unter Bounaparte J 

From the French. 


The queen of the night in lier mild placid course, | 
Darted her beams upon the tents of France, 
A gay young soldier thus heid self discourse, 
In tuneful strains while resting on his lance. 
“Fly! Fly! Ye joyous zephiyrs! 
With my heart’s vows depart ; 
Say how I watch in foreign climes, 
How I watch in foreign climes, 
For my country and sweetheart! 
Theebright star of day shall reanimate the fight, 


A To-morrow I must brave death’s fatal chance, 


a thought that 
. judge Minos, who decides on the merits of the 


F moticy in all respects as that at the fair, awaited 


R COMPANION. 


per ed, listening to this little object with patience, 
hand even wi ith complacency. “ Well,” cried the 
inflexible Judge, “ and how hast thou filled up 
| thy station in life 2? «"p vuly,” answered twe little 
| fellow, “J was born much as you see me, and 
made but Ltt way ino the world; there were 
i dives of us, und my sister and brother were the 
| pictures of me, only one was too sickly to work, 
lund the oer went blind. I have always found 
] work enough to do, at mending shoes, to get a 
bit or bread.” “ But your brother and sister, 
observed the Judge, “ what became of them ? 
“ I have found means to support and render ai 
comfortable,” answered the poor little cobler. I 
ithougit that I had kept my eyes fixed the whole 
time of this examination on the iittle object be- 
fore me. but presently began to rub them in 


' 
| 
} 








For my counirs and sweetheart ! 
‘ — - 
BEAUTY AND DEE ORMITY.—7 Vision. 
' 6 The bodu charms. Secause the soul is seen? 


4 ' problem. 


And e’en in victory that chance may light, 
But if }die! Ide beside my lance. 
Fly yet ye joyous zphyrs ! '. 
Bear iy regrets ind iny deserts, | 
Say that | die in forc:gn climes, 
That I die m foreign climes, 


| 
ni 
| 





é As 1 was watking a short ume since, through | 
a country town, during fair time, with my old 
school fellow B.ll Sce pic —“ I bebeve, my dear 
friend,” he observed in his good nature dw ay, 
struck with the appearance of the motley groupe 
betore us, “there will be another world filled 
with beings pure in mind, and perfect in form 
andfesture But I declare now honestly, when | 
see such droll, ugly, useless beings as these, I 
cannot reconcile my mind that they will ever be- 
come pure, perfect, and intelligent, or beautiful | 
and sublime. What now,” cried he, pointing 10 | 
the Merry Andrew of the fair, can you recon- | 
cile it that that fool will ever get to the Elysian | 
ficlds * or that the conjuror, the show man, and | 
the mounrtebank, will have a phice with Nestor, 

‘lysses, Socrates, and other great men, ancent 
and modern.” When the oddity of a man’s re | 
marks do not oflend, they serve as a stimulus to 
the mind to endeavour to reconcile what he deems 

difficult, and to solve what appears to him a 

1 was occupied with these reflections | 

onmy return home, unul I retired to rest, when | 

my sleeping moments renewed the subject. 1 

] was in the presence of the stern 














candidates for Elysium ; and that a vast crowd as 


their respective sentences. IT thought that [ ap- 
proached near cnough to hear distinctly, every 
thing that passed, when I found that stern Judge 
engaged in cxamining the pretensions of a little 


{alTrazeme 


nt, as [beheld ihe form of the little fei- 


ilow, while he was in the act of speaking. supplied 


}With beauty and grace, his eyes became bright 
With virtue, and enlarged with charity and love, 
jhe grew erect with honesty, his stature became 
Frac ccful and clegant, and his body in fair propor- 
\tion with the nobieness of his mind. * Go,’ cried 
— ‘take tay place among the blest and 
happy, among virtuous princes and warriors. 
( Vo be continued.) 


—< 
TO THE SWALLOW. 
Hast thou a star thy path to guide, 
That with the rolling tear, 
Wien sweet the rosy moments glide, 
‘Thy certain voice we hear? 

When April starts and wakes around, 

The slee ping tragrance from the ground, 

And tightly o’er the living scene, 

Spreads her softest tenderest green. 

O’er ocean’s vast and trackless fields, 
Hither thou bena’st thy d@ight, 
Thy airy car the whirlwind yields, 
‘Vhrough realms of liquid light. 
A thousand gambols catch our look, 
While thou dippest in the brook, 

- boundest o’er the lake’s wide way, 

Sporting in the moontide ray. 

When winter spreads his icy hands, 
‘Thou leav’st the silent vale, 

** An annual guest in other lands, 
‘** Another spring to hail!” 

Thus adulation, fleeting flow’r, 

Bends to greet our happier hour ; 

But in our dark and gloomy day, 

Leaves > alone to trace our way. 

— 

The language of Gelon is—“ It is—you must 
—I know,”—yet no man knows less than Gelon — 
Che language of Lelius, on the contrary is—* It 
seems—you may—l believe,’ and no man knows 





misshapen being, Who was as exquisitely ugly as 
nature could have turned out any article from her 
manufactory ; he wus scarce three feet in height, 
with the comple xiow of an Indian, seared with the 
small pox; his legs were bandy, and ow his back 
was the decoration of the buffaloe, alhump; never 


more or is better infor med on most subjects than 
Lelius. 
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wus scen a more finished p.ece of deformity I 
was astonished to observe that Minus, who Lhac 
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4 understood was exceedingly austere and ill tem- 
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